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ftotes antr ©pinions. 

An Entertaining Hypothesis vs. Facts. — Mr. Grant Allen, in his 
recent work upon the Evolution of the Idea of God, describes Chris- 
tianity as a sort of compound of primitive religious instincts. These 
instincts, in their most elementary forms, prompt men to worship and 
even (honorifically) eat dead ancestors, to worship gods emblematical 
of the life of corn, and to "manufacture God from a dead man." This 
primitively religious combination — after more or less development — 
he holds, was attached by a semi-historical Paul to legends which 
grouped themselves about a very indistinct person, Jesus. Christ he 
accordingly regards as the result of a sort of combination of a corn- 
god and of a dead man. 

This hypothesis, though entertaining somewhat after the fashion of 
a story of Frank Stockton, would hardly merit attention were it not 
that it is only one form of a tolerably widespread effort on the part of 
writers of a certain class to rewrite the history of Christianity by the 
aid of so-called primitive religions. While such an effort is thor- 
oughly desirable in itself, the time has long since passed when Chris- 
tianity can be so examined apart from its historic founders. Any man 
who wishes its true origin must — parting company with Mr. Grant 
Allen — go to other works than Frazer's Golden Bough, must look to 
something else than primitive religious instincts, and stop consorting 
with people who ate their dead fathers to show them respect and 
killed chosen youths to manufacture gods, and must come out into the 
dusty but traceable highway of historical criticism. 

Guesses at the Riddle of Existence. — Professor Goldwin Smith, 
who has at various times played the part of a brilliant free-lance in 
history, travel, politics, Greek, and Latin, has in these later days 
joined company with Professor Huxley and entered into the discus- 
sion of theology. In his volume, Guesses at the Riddle of Existence, 
he has gathered together essays, some of which, on their first 
appearance, aroused no little discussion. As he himself says in 
his preface, they do not attempt to discuss recondite documentary 
or historical questions. They are, therefore, of no special value, 
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except as showing how a light-hearted dealing with superficial incon- 
sistencies gives opportunity for uncritical cleverness, and the display 
of a lack of any serious acquaintance with scientific theology. As 
illustrations of this cleverness and ignorance one might cite, among 
other statements, these: "The Son of Man" is a title of humanity; 
Jesus recoiled from the magnificent building of the temple; wealth 
appeared to Jesus only in the guise of Dives with Lazarus lying at his 
gate, not in its more beneficent form ; the benign influence of his 
teachings has been over the individual heart, and much less over civ- 
ilization in general ; in the teachings of Jesus, learning, literature, and 
science have no place ; the proof proposed for the authenticity of the 
four gospels would not be accepted in the case of an ordinary work ; 
the main argument of the author of Supernatural Religion has not 
been thoroughly shaken ; in the fourth gospel the Last Supper is 
plainly not the Passover ; the evidence upon which the miraculous 
darkness and apparitions at the time of the crucifixion rest is the 
same as that upon which all other miracles rest; Christianity involves 
anti-scientific ideas of the world ; the whole ecclesiastical scheme of 
salvation rises and falls with the fall of man as recorded in Genesis ; it 
is useless to attempt scientific explanations of the star of the nativity. 

Lf we are to have criticisms of Christian doctrine, let us suggest 
that technical problems demand as much recondite discussion in theol- 
ogy as in political science. Taken altogether, the position of Pro- 
fessor Smith as regards modern theology is about as intelligent as 
that of Thomas Paine, except that it is more antiquated. 

Van Manen's "Apologia pro Vita sua." — In his articles in the Exposi- 
tory Times on "A Wave of Hypercriticism," Professor Van Manen 
attempts a vindication of himself and his friends and sharply criticises 
Professor Davidson for his oversight in disregarding the attacks made 
by the Dutch school to which he belongs upon the genuineness of 
the four great Pauline epistles. He also criticises Sanday and Head- 
lam for their too incomplete knowledge of the same school. Above 
all does he repudiate the words of the "gray-headed and indeed most 
reverend and learned Dr. Samuel Davidson : 'This wave of hypercriti- 
cism .... is devoid of interest for English theologians.' " Among 
other justifications of the position held by himself, together with 
Steck and Volter, Professor Van Manen says : " They [the school] do 
not know any reason why, in the research into the origin of the thirteen 
of fourteen Pauline epistles, an exception should be made in favor of 
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the four to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians. They consider 
it their duty to ask these writings as well for their credentials. They 
judge that if in inquiries about authenticity in other instances no posi- 
tive value is allowed to external evidence, it cannot be done here 
either." He then proceeds to follow up the latter statement by a 
general discrediting of all the earliest patristic writings in favor of 
internal evidence. The articles are a singular mixture of learning, 
injured pride, and assumption. Have no other scholars started with 
as little prejudgment as Professor Van Manen claims for himself and 
his fellow Dutch critics ? Are they unique in thinking that one must 
examine the internal evidence for the "great epistles" of Paul? On 
the whole, we are inclined to believe that Dr. Davidson (with nearly 
every first-class New Testament scholar of the day) is correct, and that 
the new movement is indeed a wave of hypercriticism with which even 
those English critics who, according to Professor Van Manen, "have 
come forward as the best interpreters of the Tubingen school for the 
thoughtful party of theologians of Great Britain and America," would 
hardly care to be associated, even could Professor Van Manen dis- 
cover them. The authenticity of Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians 
is now — to use Mirabeau's words about a very different matter — 
" ancient history," and the question is hardly to be reopened, even by 
the Apologia of Professor Van Manen and the efforts of his brother 
tangential critics. 

Luke 22 :43, 44. — In an article upon " Gethsemane," in the American 
Ecclesiastical Review, Very Rev. Alfred Loisy, D.D., of Paris, holds that 
the verse describing the "bloody sweat" is not to be rejected, on either 
internal or external evidence, although he leaves the question open 
as to whether or not it was in the "primitive gospel." In the course 
of his discussion he inserts a footnote, in which he says that "the opin- 
ion that the Vatican MS. represents a neutral text seems very improb- 
able," his view being apparently that B is the work of " old Alexandrian 
and Palestinian copyists of the evangelical text," and the omission by 
them of the verses in question was due to the fact that they " might 
have been shocked to think that the Son of God had need of being 
strengthened by an angel, and of being overwhelmed with the thoughts 
of his death." 

Such textual criticism is a fair illustration of the lengths to which 
dogmatic presuppositions will carry one. 



